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FRANKLIN THINES HE MAY FALL IN WITH A FOX BEFORE HE REACHES HOME. 


THE FRANKLINS; 

OR, THE STORY OF A CONVICT. 
CHAPTER VII.—THE LAWYER AND HIS CLIENT; SHOWING THE 

DISADVANTAGE OF BEING POOR, 
Mr. Peaxe’s offices were in a busy part of the High 
Street of H.; and on the day of the election they were 
pretty well thronged with visitors, Mr. Peake being one 
of the agents of the successful candidate, and having 
sundry arrangements to conclude with certain free and 
independent electors, whose votes he had been instru- 
mental in securing for his party, 
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It was high noon, and the attorney was seated in his 
own private office, when the door once more opened to 
admit another client, whose flushed face and contracted 
brow told of inward discomposure, and on whose hat 
was displayed a large favour which marked him as a 
political opponent. Mr. Peake, however, had clients of 
all shades of politics: and he knew pretty well how to 
steer his course clear of giving or receiving personal 
affronts on a subject which, to him, was little more than 
a matter of business. He received his visitor courteously, 
therefore, and requested him to be seated. 

“T had your letter, sir,” said the latter, bluntly. 
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“Yes, I presume so, Franklin.” 

“ And I should be glad to know whether what you 
wrote is really meant, sir.” 

“There cannot be a doubt about it. My client is 
anxious to realize—wants the money, in fact, for another 
purpose.” 

“T have always paid the interest to the day, sir; and 
so did my father before me,” pleaded Franklin. 

“You certainly have; if everybody were as punctual 
as you have been, there would be less work for us law- 
yers,” rejoined Mr. Peake, laughing. 

“ Well, sir, it seems rather hard, at such a short no- 
tice, too.” 

“ Most people think it hard to have to pay money,” 
said the attorney, drily: “at least, I generally find it to 
be so; but, excuse me, this is a busy day; couldn’t you 
see me some other time on this business ?” 

“T won’t hinder you long, sir; but I don’t want to go 
home without having my mind set at rest. If I must 
pay off the mortgage, I must; and I must take up the 
money somewhere else.” 

“ By renewing the mortgage, you mean.” 

Yes, sir.” 

“ Well, there can be no objection to that, of course, if 
you can manage it. Have you any one in view?” asked 
Mr. Peake. 

“That’s the very thing I have not. I must look to 
you, sir, to get the money for me,” said the young farmer. 

The lawyer shook his head. 

“Tam a poor hand at asking favours, Mr. Peake,” 
continued William Franklin; “but the thing must be 
done somehow ; and of course it will bring grist to your 
mill.” 

“That is all very well, Franklin; and it is easy for 
you to think that I can do anything for money; but to 
be frank with you, I am afraid I shall not be able to 
manage this matter to your satisfaction. Cannot you 
look up the money without my help?” 

It was Franklin’s turn to shake his head now. 

“You cannot? Well, then, I don’t think I can either.” 

“Then I must get somebody else to act for me,” said 
the client, half rising ; “but I must say, sir——” 

“No, I would not; pray don’t say anything; it is 
not worth while for us to quarrel, you know,” interposed 
the attorney. 

“ Quarrel! I don’t know what should make you think 
that I want to quarrel, Mr. Peake,” responded the 


young farmer, uncomfortably thinking of Letty’s warn- , 


ing, and fancying that, after all, he was a more ill-tem- 
pered fellow than he had supposed himself tobe. “You 
don’t want to pick a quarrel with me, do you sir?” he 
added. 

“So far from that, Franklin, I wish to do you good if 

can,” said the other, quietly; “and if you will only hear 
what I have to say, I will prove it.” 

“T am much obliged to you, I am sure,” said William, 
more humbly than he had spoken before; adding, that he 
had need of somebody to give him advice, for he was well 
nigh desperate at times. 

“That is very well said, Franklin,” said Mr. Peake; 
“and what I have to advise lies in a nut-shell. But, first 
of all, take a glass of wine;” and the attorney reached a 
decanter and glass from a cupboard at his elbow, and 
poured out for his client. “It is good sherry, or ought 
to be,” he continued; “for it cost me—however, that’s 
nothing to the purpose, and my time is short.” 

Franklin was not a very self-indulgent man; but he 
liked a glass of good wine; he was flattered, moreover, 
by the lawyer’s hospitality. Besides, he had walked 
ten miles without wetting his lips more than once on the 





road, and the wine was acceptable. He wished Mr. Peake 
a “very good health,” therefore, and sipped. 

“ And now, to come to the point, Franklin; you are 
poor, you know. There is no harm in saying that, is 
there ?” 

“Not a bit of harm, Mr. Peake. And another thing 
is, I would not be poor if I could help it,” replied the 
young farmer. 

“T suppose none of us would, though we may happen 
to stand up for equal rights, and a re-distribution of pro- 
perty, and all that sort of thing.” 

This was a stroke at one of William Franklin’s sup- 
posed political crotchets; so, at least, he understood it, 
and it made him wince. The attorney did not follow up 
his attack, however. ; 

“ At all events,” he continued, “you and your father 
before you have struggled, manfully I will say, to get rid 
of the incubus of this heavy mortgage; but you have not 
succeeded.” 

“True enough, Mr. Peake,” groaned William 

“ And what is worse, you have been for years getting 
more and more behind-hand. You know that I know 
this, so there is no indelicacy in my mentioning it, you 
see.” 

Franklin did not exactly see this; but he knew that 
it was true enough that the lawyer had reasonable grounds 
for his assertion. 

“If it were not for that bothering interest, I should do 
well enough,” he said. 

“Exactly so: it is that interest that does the mischief 
in more instances than yours; but when money is bor- 
rowed, interest must be paid,” argued Mr. Peake. 

“ There’s no doubt about that, sir.” 

“ And yet you want to go on borrowing? You must 
be strangely infatuated.” 

“I beg your pardon, Mr. Peake; but you are wrong 
there. I am not at all infatuated. I have no love for 
being in any one’s debt; and I would not be, if I could 
help it; but you know the old saying, sir, ‘ Needs must 
when the devil drives.’” 

“ And you are content to be driven, I suppose. Now 
let me give you my advice. Pay off this mortgage, and 
have done with the system altogether.” 

“ That’s very easy said, sir,” said William, bitterly. 

“ And as easily done. The fact is, you are getting 
deeper and deeper into the mire, and you knowit. Why 
not do now, what you can but know it will come to at 
last? You have nocapital to farm with. Everything is 
swallowed up by that bothering interest, as you justly call 
it. You ought to sell your farm out and ont; you must 
sell, Franklin.” 

The poor client bit his lips; but he was wise enough 
to restrain himself at that moment; and the attorney 
went on— 

“You will be able to get a good price; and, at the 
present time, you may clear out, when all your debts are 
paid, with several hundred pounds in your pocket. 
There are plenty of farms to be had on fair terms; and, 
as a tenant farmer, you may do what you never have 
been able to do on your own land—you may make money, 
Franklin.” 

There is a kind of advice, the sting of which is in its 
obvious truth. Franklin had told himself all this be- 
fore, but without effect, and it was none the less bitter 
to have it told him to his face. He still restrained him- 
self, however. 

“You don’t know what it is, Mr. Peake,” he said, 
meekly enough, but with subdued emotion, “to have 
even to think of parting with what has belonged to you 
and your family so long back.” - 
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“T can understand your feelings, at any rate; and I 
can respect them,” replied Mr. Peake; “but, as you said 
just now, Franklin, ‘ Needs must when——;’ I need not 
repeat the proverb.” 

“ After all,” continued the client, his countenance 
brightening as he saw, or fancied he saw, a weak point 
in his adviser’s argument, “I don’t see how your plan 
would help me. Before I can sell, even if I had a mind 
to it, I must find a buyer; and then, what with lawyers’ 
work—begging your pardon, Mr. Peake—but you gentle- 
men do take your time at it, and we cannot do without 

you.” 
. “Not very well in all cases, Franklin,” said the attorney, 
smiling; “the more the pity, perhaps,” he added. 

“ Pity or no pity, Mr. Peake, we must put up with it 
till things alter, at any rate; and you know well enough, 
sir, that there isn’t such a thing as selling an acre of land 
without proving titles, and making out conveyances, and 
2 good deal more besides.” 

“No, not much more, except paying for having it done, 
you know.” 

“ And that comes as a matter of course; but what I 
mean is, that before all that is done, supposing TI had a 
mind to do it, which I have not, and the signing and 
sealing was over, six months or more will have passed 
away, and “a 

“ And in the meantime, in comes the mortgagee and 
forecloses,” said the lawyer; “but there is a way of meet- 
ing that difficulty. Suppose we say that instead of six 
months, we could get through the business in six days ? 
Even lawyers can do their work quickly if they choose— 
and cheaply, too,” he added, insinuatingly. 

“'That’s as much as to say that you would, sir; though 
I don’t know why you should, I am sure.” 

“Well, say, for instance, that I take an interest in your 
welfare, Franklin ?” 

The young farmer opened his eyes wide. Mr. Peake 
certainly had never evinced so much interest in his con- 
cerns before. 

“TI wish to help you,” continued the attorney; “and 
I will do it by repeating my honest advice. You are an 
embarrassed man, and I show you the way out of your 
embarrassments.” 

“ By telling me that I must sell my farm.” A sudden 
thought struck hin—*Ts there not somebody else you 
want to serve, Mr. Peake? Who is to be the buyer ?” 

“Yl tell you another day, Franklin, if you make up 
your mind to follow my advice,” replied the attorney. 

“Ts it Squire Oakley?” asked the young farmer, 
rising, with a flushed face, his voice trembling with pas- 
sion. 

“TI am not prepared to answer the question, Frank- 
lin,” said the lawyer, watching keenly his client’s coun- 
tenance; “but put it hypothetically, and say that 
Mr. Oakley is still willing to come to terms and give you 
a liberal——” 

Passion forced its way at last, and burst through the 
barriers of prudence. Before the attorney could com- 
plete the sentence he had begun, the young farmer “had 
thrown off his coat, and stripped up the shirt sleeve of 
his right arm. 

“Don’t be frightened, Mr. Peake,” said he, as the law- 
Yer, naturally enough, started from his seat, and retreated 
a pace or two from his apparently pugnacious client ; 
“Tam not going to do anything violent; but, do you 
see this, and this P’”—and he laid his finger on two broad 
red and blue wheals, reaching from shoulder to elbow. 
In part the skin was broken, and blood—scareely yet 
dry—had trickled from the lacerated wound. “Do you 
See it, Mr. Peake ?” he reveated. 





“Franklin! what do you mean ?” exclaimed the attor- 
ney, with a shudder. “How came you by those cuts P 
and why do you show them to me, in that fierce manner? 
Cover your arm up—cover it up, my good fellow; I am 
not a surgeon, you know.” 

“Well, sir, you have seen them,” said the client, as he 
deliberately readjusted his sleeve and replaced His coat ; 
“and you may just understand those cuts, as you call 

“them, as an answer to Miles Oakley when he comes to 
you the next time, about buying my farm.” 

“T understand nothing of the sort, Franklin,” said 
the attorney, somewhat irritated by the proceedings of 
his client. “If you have been foolish enough to get 
into an election fight, and have come off the worst, you 
have only yourself to thank for it. Or, if you have been 
assaulted without provocation, there’s your remedy in 
law; and though your colours and mine are different, 
T’llsee you through it. But why you should lay it on Mr. 
Oakley, as though he had anything to do with it——” 

“It was the cowardly hound himself that did it, Mr. 
Peake,” said the young farmer. “As to the cuts, do you 
think I should care about them in a fair stand-up fight P 
But to be struck in this way by a big bully on horse- 
back, when I hadn’t the power to give him as good as 
he sent——” 

“ Are you speaking of Mr. Oakley, Franklin ?” 

“T am speaking of the man who has made you a go- 
between about buying my farm, Mr. Peake; and you may 
tell him from me, that the time may come sooner than he 
thinks, for paying back this insult and all others he has 
given me, with interest. And as to his ever setting foot 
on my land as his own”—he took up the half-emptied 
glass of wine as he spoke, and deliberately poured it out 
upon the floor—“ when you can put back that wine into 
the glass, Mr. Peake, he shall do it, and not before.” 

The next moment, the attorney was alone. 


CHAPTER VIII.—THE HUMOURS OF AN ELECTION, SHOWING THAT 

WHEN THE WINE IS IN, THE WIT IS OUT. 
At four o’clock the poll was finally closed. There was 
no need to proclaim who was victor ; but, according to 
time-honoured custom, the represented were invited to 
the hustings, to receive from the returning officer the 
authoritative announcement, and a formal introduction 
to their representative. 

The market-place was crowded; so were the surround- 
ing house-tops and windows; so were the hustings., 
Bands played, banners floated, the mob shouted. Mean- 
while, shopmen and apprentices were rapidly and ner- 
vously putting up shop shutters; for it was not difficult 
to see that a storm was likely enough to burst—a storm 
of human passions. 

Dark blue and red: light blue and buff. The first 
were the winning colours: the last the losing; but the 
numbers in the market-place were pretty nearly equal. 

True to his intention to witness the close of the elec- 
tion, William Franklin had stationed himself in front, 
and at a short distance from the hustings, surrounded 
by a stout band of brawny electors, blue and buff. Tt 
was easy to see that our young farmer was excited. He 
was not intoxicated: he would have despised himself if 
he had so far forgotten his own self-respect; but he had 
drank more than was customary with him, and the effects 
of these unaccustomed potations were visible enough in 
his flushed and fevered countenance, sparkling eyes, and 
the loud tones in which he addressed the friends with 
whom he had fallen in when he left the lawyer's office, 
and in whose company he yet remained. 





Unfortunately, a sight which met him soon after lie 
i had taken up his position in the crowd, was not ealeu- 
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lated to restore his equanimity. Right before him on 
the hustings, and at not more than a dozen yards dis- 
tance, stood his enemy, the squire, with his good- 
humoured, beaming countenance, rendered more smiling 
and genial by the consciousness of victory; and by his 
side, and in close conversation with him, was the attor- 
ney, Mr. Peake. Neither of them at first noticed 
Franklin, who stood glaring defiance and scorn upon 
them both. Presently, however, he caught the attor- 
ney’s eye, and received from him a familiar nod; and 
the next instant, Mr. Oakley’s attention was directed to- 
wards the young farmer. 

If William Franklin could have heard what then im- 
mediately passed between these two men, his feelings of 
natural resentment might have been considerably modi- 
fied towards them both; for Mr. Peake, who had taken 
the trouble to inquire into the particulars of the unhappy 
rencontre which had taken place, and was convinced that 
the squire was considerably to blame in the matter, was 
representing to that gentleman the effect of the hard 
strokes he had given, and urging him to apologize, 
while the squire, who was at that moment, disposed to 
be on good terms with all the world, now that his cause 
had triumphed, and besides, was really sorry for his 
own passionate violence, was expressing his regret at the 
occurrence, and promising to call on Franklin the next 
day, with an offer of reconciliation. 

“If you would only speak to him now, and tell him 
that you are sorry, and that it was all a mistake,” sug- 
gested the attorney, “it might pave the way for a 
friendly understanding about the purchase, Mr. Oakley.” 

The hint was an unfortunate hint, because it implied 
a motive of self-interest. 

* No, no, it shan’t be said that I curried favour with 
the fellow to gain my own ends either,” said the squire. 
“T would rather fight it out in a fair action at law, 
Peake; and that’s more in your way, too. And, by the 
way, that would be the best thing for Franklin, too. He 
is so pig-headed that he would refuse anything I might 
offer by way of compensation; but if he got a good 
swingeing sum for damages, and fancied that he was 
making me pay it against my stomach, it would go down 
sweet enough, and would do him some good as well— 
eh ?” 

The conversation was cut short by the appearance of 
the returning officer, and attention being demanded to 
the business of the hour. And then the uprising of 
the successful candidate to return thanks for the honour 
conferred on him, was the signal for a storm of cheers 
on the one hand, met by an equally loud and uproarious 
tempest of groans and hisses from the disappointed 
partisans of the rejected. Presently, however, the tu- 
mult of tongues was partially appeased, and the honour- 
able member for Blankshire commenced his speech. 


Our attention must now revert to William Franklin, 
who, with folded arms and contracted brow, stood a 
silent but not uninterested spectator of the scene. 
Only now and then his lips curled at the platitudes 
which fell from the lips of the speaker, who enlarged 
upon “the glorious constitution of Old England,” and 
“the flag which had braved a thousand years the battle 
and the breeze.” 

{Great applause from the dark blue and reds, with 
shouts of “ Humbug!” from the light blue and buffs.] 

“TI won’t say,” the orator went on, “that there are 
some among us so debased, so degenerate, so—so un- 
worthy the name of Britons, as that they would rejoice 
to see that flag lowered, hauled down, trodden under 
foot, and draggled in the mire.” [Cries of “Oh! oh!”} 





“T won’t say,” he continued, “ that these degenerate 
men, in these unquiet times of national trial and foreign. 
intrigues, would play into the hands of our natural 
enemies.” [Shouts of “Who are they?” followed by 
encouraging applause.] “I say of our natural enemies 
across the Channel.” ([Interruption, with cries of “ No. 
wooden shoes! No frog soup! Old English roast beef 
for ever!”] “Yes, roast beef and plum pudding too,” 
said the speaker, catching inspiration from the sugges- 
tion. “I won't say that—that——” [“ What will you 
say, old fellow?” from a voice in the crowd.] “I won’t 
say,” persisted the orator, “that these degenerate, de- 
graded minions of a foreign court—in foreign pay— 
would gladly see our glorious constitution overturned, 
and——” [The rest of the sentence was lost amidst the 
confusion of tongues.] ‘ No, gentlemen, freeholders, and 
electors, I won’t say any of these things.” [‘ You had 
better not, you lubber,’ from another voice in the 
crowd.] “Our cause has triumphed, and we can afford. 
to be magnanimous. We have had a good stand-up 
fight, and our cause has come off victorious, as it 
always will, for ‘ Magna est veritas, et prevalebit.’” 
{Great shouting from the dark blue and reds, groans of 
derision from the light blue and buffs, with a cry of 
“ None of your French lingo here! Bothered if he isn’t 
half a Frenchman hisself,” followed by a loud laugh. ] 
“Great is truth, and it will prevail, gentlemen,” con- 
tinued the orator; “and we have prevailed, too——” 
[* Stop till next time, old fellow; and we'll see who 
will prevail then.”] “We have prevailed, I say; and 
can afford to be generous. So, I say, let by-gones be 
by-gones ; forget and forgive.” 

Through the whole of this address, Franklin had lis- 
tened quietly enough to the speaker until he spoke of 
forgiving and forgetting; then the mouldering fire in 
his veins blazed up afresh. Throwing off his coat, he,. 
not for the first time that day, bared his bruised and 
swollen arm, and, holding it up in sight of the hustings, 
demanded if those were among the by-gone things which 
were to be “ forgotten and forgiven ?” 

The effect was electric. The blues and buffs, by whom 
the young farmer was surrounded, had heard some con- 
fused report of an assault committed by the squire of “The 
Oaks ;” and the livid marks of his whip on the flesh of 
their fellow-elector gave reasonable ground, as they 
would have argued, for the outpouring of their hitherto 
restrained feeling of chagrin and baffled hopes of re- 
turning the popular candidate. Anda piece of inex- 
cusable folly in the squire, who had been pretty freely 
drinking through the day, with his friends on the com- 
mittee, raised this feeling to a pitch of temporary mad- 
ness. He was, in fact, considerably shocked at the first 
sight of the effects of his desperate blows, although they 
were, as he afterwards averred, stricken in self-defence, 
and to save himself from being thrown from his high- 
spirited horse. But in proportion as he was shocked 
and vexed with himself, so was he mortified at being 
thus publicly exposed and denounced, not only by the 
injured man, but by the unwashed mob; and that in 
the face of hundreds whose good opinion he valued. 
This feeling of mortification conquered for a time the 
impulse of his natural good-temper and manly sympathy, 
and, without staying to reflect, either on the character 
or probable results of the action, he drew out his purse, 
took two guineas from it, and, before his better angel, in 
the shape of Mr. Peake, could hold back his hand, he 
had thrown the golden coins contemptuously towards 
his neighbour of “The Lees,” with some reference to 
that being the best sort of plaster for him. 


In another moment all was confusion. Howls, exe- 
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erations, fierce shouts, inspiriting party cries, were 


heard from hundreds of throats; missiles were thrown 
at those on the hustings; bats and bludgeons were 
brandished ; blows were stricken; the anticipated storm 
had burst. 
CHAPTER IX.-——-THE GUNSMITH. 

Ir was eight o’clock in the evening before Franklin had 
disengaged himself from the throng of half-drunken 
voters, with whom, for the last three hours, he had been 
asort of hero, and bethought himself of his promise to re- 
turn home early. Having successfully combated their 
urgent invitation to finish the evening with them, at 
one of the open houses of the blue and buff party, he 
hurried along the streets of H., and was passing 
through a back lane, when a light in a shop-window re- 
minded him of his gunsmith. He accordingly entered, 
and found that artificer at his bench. 

“ Hard at work, Mr. Lemmon, I see.” 

*T don’t know about hard, Master Franklin; but I 
have got a job I must finish to-night.” 

“You have not seen the sport, then ?” 

“Well, no: I have heard something of it, though; 
and, being a peaceable sort of man myself, I thought I 
was as well out of it. And you, farmer—why, bless 
me !”—looking up attentively for the first time at his 
customer—you look as if you had been in the wars, at 
any rate. Why, you have got a brokén head, Master 
Franklin.” 

“Oh, nothing to signify; a gentle Tory reminder, 
that’s all. All fair play. It made my head swim a lit- 
tle bit for a minute or two; but my skull is tolerably 
thick.” 

“ Every man to his taste,” said Mr. Lemmon, “and 
mine does not lay that way. But hadn’t you better 
wash yourself a bit? You don’t cut a very nice figure 
to go home in.” 

“Why, what’s the matter?’ demanded the young 
farmer, who was unconscious of the blood that had 
hardened on his forehead and cheek, from a slight cut 
he had received in the past skirmish. Being accommo- 
dated with a looking-glass, however, he willingly ac- 
cepted the gunsmith’s offer, and felt all the better, he 
said, for a copious ablution. 

“You'll be after your gun, I suppose,” said Mr. 
Lemmon, when the young farmer had re-adjusted his 
neck-cloth. 

“I may as well take it home if it is done,” said 
Franklin. 

The gun was ready for him, and was put into his 
hands. 

“Not charged, I suppose?” said he, examining the 
lock. 

“Of course not, Mr. Franklin; but if you have a 
mind for a pop by moonlight, there’s powder and shot 
handy.” 

“Um—it will be ready for to-morrow, at all events. 
Suppose you load it for me.” 

“ Both barrels, of course.” 

“Yes, both barrels. By the way, put in number one; 
there’s a fox about my farm, and I may happen to fall 
in with him before I reach home.” 

“You'll want a steady hand and a quick eye to shoot 
a fox by moonlight, Mr. Franklin,” said the gunsmith, 
as he went on loading the double-barrelled gun. 

The young farmer laughed. “ My hand is not often 
out, nor my eye either, Mr. Lemmon. Thank you,” he 
added, as the loaded gun was handed to him; “put it 
down to my account, will you? I'll call and pay you 
some day.” 

“ All right, Master Franklin,” rejoined the smith, re- 





turning to his work at the bench; and the young farmer, 
throwing the gun on his shoulder, left the shop, and 
was soon out on the open road. 





SOME NOTES ON COMPOSITORS. 


As the major proportion of the work done in the print- 
ing office falls on the Compositor, and as the success of 
the master printer’s undertakings depends more upon 
the compositor’s activity, punctuality, sobriety, intelli- 
gence, and (very often) his powers of endurance, than 
upon anything else, we have thought it as well to devote 
one paper exclusively to him and to the indispensable 
functions he exercises. The compositors of London may 
be divided into two classes—the fixed, or London trained, 
and the migratory, or country trained—the former being 
probably the most numerous. By the custom of the 
trade, both classes are drilled to the duty they perform 
through a long apprenticeship of seven years ; and com- 
positors who cannot show by their indentures that they 
have served the full term, cannot, unless they are the 
eldest sons of masters or journeymen, obtain an engage- 
mentin London. The difference between men who have 
served their apprenticeship in the country and those who 
have served in London is sufficiently marked. The 
London hand is almost invariably the quicker com- 
positor, though he is often totally unqualified for any 
other species of work; while the hand from the provinces 
is generally versed in the whole of the printing business, 
though he may be slow in all its departments. The 
reason is obvious—the country apprentice must learn 
everything because he has to do everything; but it pays 
the master printer of London better to train his boys to 
do one thing well and quickly, than it would to teach 
them the entire trade: further, half the London-born 
hands have been apprenticed to their fathers, who are 
compositors only, not printers, and could not teach them 
the entire business if they wished to do so. There are, 
however, provincial compositors in London who are as 
quick as their city-bred rivals ; and indeed the experience 
of a single season generally suffices to improve the 
country workman up to the average standard. 

In spite of the mass of printed documents constantly 
issuing from the London press, employment for com- 
positors is neither constant nor regular, as it might be , 
supposed to be. The slackest time is generally during 
summer and autumn, when Parliament has broken up 
and the preparation for the winter publishing has not 
begun. At these seasons hundreds are out of employ, 
and a part of them return to the country until after 
Christmas, or the re-opening of Parliament, which is the 
signal for the revival of business. There are houses of 
call well known in the trade, whither the hands out of 
employ resort during the slack season, and where, being 
occasionally sought after, they sometimes pick up a tem- 
porary engagement. A country compositor coming to 
London for the first time can have recourse to these 
houses, and enter his name as a candidate for employ- 
ment; but the countryman generally comes with what 
is called “a ticket” in his pocket, that is, with a recom- 
mendation from some publisher with whom his master 
deals, or better still, from the M.P. of the little borough 
where he served his time. In either of these cases, if 
the trade is at all brisk, he has little difficulty in pro- 
curing work. 

In a former paper we have seen the compositor at his 
labours in the composing-room; let us now look a little 
closer at these labours, and at the remuneration he gets 
for them. His principal occupation is that of lifting 
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types from the case in which they lie, into the form of 
printed columns or pages, and this he has to do for a 
rate of payment averaging about sixpence for every thou- 
sand letters; it is true, that when the type is very large, 
he receives a rather higher rate of pay; and when it 
is so small as “nonpareil,” (the type of the Oxford 
pocket Bibles) the rate rises suddenly to tenpence a thou- 
sand; but these variations are not of sufficient import- 
ance to affect the general average, which may stand at 
sixpence a thousand for all the various sizes of type in 
which books are printed. Now, as sixpence pays not 
only for picking up the thousand types, spelling the 
words correctly, and placing the capitals and punctuat- 
ing marks in the right place, but pays also for cor- 
recting any blunders that may be made, and for putting 
the thousand types back into the case after the print- 
ing is done, the business does not at first sight appear 
a very hopeful one for the journeyman. But in practice, 
though you often hear compositors grumbling for want 
of work, a word is rarely heard against the established 
scale of payment, which, to a man almost, they would 
be zealous in upholding. For the truth is, that with 
fair work and a good supply of type, the average com- 
positor will pick up his ten or twelve thousand types in 
a day of ten hours, and do all his correcting and distri- 
buting into the bargain—and that, too, easily and plea- 
santly to himself—thus earning from thirty to thirty-six 
shillings a week. But there are other features in the 
scale of payment, which beneficially affect the compo- 
sitor’s remuneration, and which must not be passed over. 
In the first place, all blank pages in a book, with all 
short pages, are charged and paid for as if they were 
filled with type, and verse, be the lines ever so short, 
is charged the same as solid prose; in the second place, 
“table matter”—that is, pages where the matter, be it 
figures or common paragraphs, is arranged in many co- 
lumns separated by black lines—is charged double the 
price of common matter. These accidents of the trade, 
as they may be called, are, in the technical language of 
the composing-room, called fat, and, indeed, they some- 
times swell the weekly bills to rather corpulent propor- 
tions. In government offices, where the blue-book pages 
are large, we have known the fat to double, and now and 
then to treble, the ordinary earnings. The men work- 
ing in companionships, the advantage thus derived is 
of course shared equally among them all. 

But if there are elements in the system of charges 
which go to swell the earnings of the compositor, there 
are others which operate seriously in diminishing them. 
Sometimes a work has to be printed abounding in quo- 
tations in languages the workman knows nothing about, 
and these are put in italics, so that he is continually 
dancing from one case to the other. Another work 
has a long catalogue of words, which, whenever they 
occur, must be contracted, and always in a uniform way. 
A third, treating of science, perhaps, will “run upon 
sorts,” as it is termed—that is, it will use up all the 
letters of a certain denomination very rapidly, leaving 
their boxes empty, while the rest are comparatively full 
—thus compelling the workman to distribute fresh type 
when he ought to be composing. A still worse draw- 
back than any, however, is sometimes the bad writing, 
or rather the illegible scrawling and blotting in which 
certain writers for the press will indulge. It is true that 
when a manuscript is very bad, an allowance per sheet 
is made for it; but this allowance is little more than 
nominal, and is no sort of remuneration for the labour 
involved in deciphering some manuscripts. Some well- 
known authors have obtained an unenviable notoriety in 
this respect. Among others, the late W. Lisle Bowles 





was one of the worst; it was the next thing to starvation 
for any man to be set upon a volume of his writing. He 
did not pretend to be able to read it himself; and he has 
been known to send for a compositor to read his own 
hoarded writings to him, in order that he might judge of 
their contents. Just as intolerable a blotter was the 
late Sharon Turner, the historian, who would not spend 
& penny on writing-paper, but wrote his works on old 
shop-bills, the backs of placards, greasy curl-papers, the 
crumpled sugar-bags from the grocer’s, and such like 
gratuitous scraps, and who wrote so vile a hand, that 
few men could earn eighteen-pence a day by putting 
his matter into type. A divine, of scarce less note, 
whom we will not name, wrote, if possible, still worse— 
so bad, indeed, that compositors had to give him up in 
despair, and his manuscript had to lie on hand until 
some special genius in the art of deciphering appeared, 
who was willing to undertake it. All such writers are 
the bugbears of the compositor, whose maledictions, 
liberally bestowed as they are, do not, it is to be hoped, 
take effect upon their heads. But the workman is justly 
aggrieved, into whose hands such manuscript is put; he 
is, in fact, robbed of his fair earnings, and made to suffer 
in that sore place, his pocket, for the faults of others. 
In nearly all offices of any extent two sets of compo- 
sitors are employed—the men on established wages (who 
receive so much per week whatever they earn), called 
the “stab-hands ”—and the picce-workers. The stab- 
hands are usually men of steady habits and good cha- 
racter, whose industry and punctuality can be relied on : 
the employer would also like them to be the quickest 
workers, but this by no means follows; because, in the 
first place, the tendency of fixed wages is to repress 
emulation and oppressive exertion; and in the second 
place, men who are “whips” (first-rate hands) at case 
will not accept of stab wages, which would compel them 
to work sixty hours a week for a sum which perhaps 
they could earn in forty. Men of family generally 
prefer engagements on the stab, because they are thus 
insured something like a permanence of employment, 
since, so long as there is any work in the house, it is of 
course given to them, as their wages must be paid— 
while the piece-worker is paid only for what he does. 
High wages are paid to the stab-hands, two guineas a 
week being not uncommon; and it may be asked why 
the master keeps such an expensive staff, seeing that 
compositors are so plentiful. The answer is, that it is 
always in the power of the manager of a large business 
to make his stab-hands profitable, whatever wages he 
pays them: where there is abundant work there is sure 
to be a good proportion of the kind which we have above 
described as “ fat,” at which a good deal of money can 
be earned in a short time. This kind of work, we may 
be sure, naturally gravitates towards the stab-companion- 
ships, and it is often of such a description that even a 
dilatory hand can earn by it three to four pounds a week 
—the surplus over the fixed wage going to angment the 
master’s profit. But another and more powerful reason 
for the engagement of stab-hands is found in the neces- 
sity the master printer is under to complete certain 
descriptions of work at certain regular and definite 
periods, as is the case with the printers of periodicals 
of all descriptions: failure in contracts of this kind 
would be so serious, that no employer would dare to 
trust their completion to men who were not bound to 
punctual and regular attendance. The reader must not 
imagine from this that the piece-worker is not obliged 
to attend regularly: the contrary is the case; at least 
so long as there is work for him to do, he must attend 
to it, or he runs the risk of sudden discharge, as no 
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master would choose to have his frames only nominally 
occupied, to no purpose. 

We have already alluded to the curious antics and 
bodily contortions which some compositors display 
while at their work; but there are variations of a more 
serious kind observable in almost every office, and which 
testify in an emphatic manner to the personal character 
of the men. Hugh Miller says of the stone-mason 
under whom he learned his craft, that “he put his con- 
science into every stone he laid ’—a grand testimony to 
the honest work of the man. It might almost be said 
of some compositors that they put their conscience into 
every type they lift—they do their work with such me- 
chanical precision, with such regard to “spacing,” “jus- 
tifying,” “laying-up ” “locking-up,” and all the minutiz 
incidental to their industry, that they in a manner leave 
their mark on all they touch, so that it is a pleasure to 
note their progress. They keep their cases clear of pie 
—their frames and bulks clear of litter; they work 
rapidly, accurately, and well, giving the reader little 
treuble, and spending little of their time over the back- 
aching process of correcting blunders at the “ stone.” 
With all this they respect the master’s property, and are 
careful as if by instinct in guarding the types they work 
with from injury. On the other hand there are men 
assuming to be compositors, who have no mechanical 
faculty of any kind, and seem to have no conscience in 
their work. ‘They are seen in a perpetual hurry, hust- 
ling the types together by a kind of shovelling process 
which sprinkles showers of them on the floor; their 
matter when composed is all discomposed, and is the 
torment of the “maker-up;” their frames are dens of 
litter and lumber, of broken lines, of galleys filled with 
trash, the accumulation of months, and buried in dust. 
They are always behindhand, and wanting assistance 
with their “takings ” when despatch is the order of the 
hour. Their proofs are blotted over both margins with 
the reader’s marks indicating blunders; and then you 
see them groaning and puffing over the corrections by 
the hour together, spiking out the wrong letters with 
the bodkin, ruining every type they spear out, and 
powdering the stone with some ounce or two of old 
metal, which but for them would still have been ser- 
viceable type. And so on to the end of the chapter, 
“shagging” their work, as it is termed, in all its de- 
partments. The above two subjects may be regarded 
as the two extremes in the physiology of compositors, 
but no one familiar with the ertire class will say that 
they are exaggerations. Now, what is anomalous with 
regard to them—and certainly most unjust—is the fact 
that both these men are paid exactly alike for the work 
they do—the slovenly destructive gets as much per 
thousand as the accomplished and careful conservative. 
We have long thought that a reform in this direction 
is needed. It would be but right and just that the 
value of a compositor’s work should be estimated and 
paid for in the ratio of its freedom from errors. 

In a preceding paragraph we have made use of the 
word “whip” as applied to the compositor. The whip 
is an exceedingly fast hand, who picks up a prodigious 
number of types in the day. They are rarely met with, 
the faculty of quick-handedness combined with quick 
sight not being common; and they are not encouraged, 
but emphatically discouraged, by the regulations of the 
trade, the tendency of which is to equalize the earnings 
ofall the men, and consequently to reduce all to the 
same capacity of earning. Still, spite of hindrances, 
such men appear now and then, and will assert them- 
selves, refusing to work in companionship with others, 
and rejecting stab wages however high. One, who was 





well known to the last generation of compositors, used 
to stipulate in all his engagements to have the work of 
two men allotted him, and got through it creditably. 
We were acquainted with another who refused a fixed 
wage of three guineas a week, and found his account in 
so refusing, even with work of an average kind. Though 
such men are regarded as a species of ogre by the mere 
“hands at case,” they always have the respect of the em- 
ployer, whose interests they obviously promote—if they 
be men of good character. "We have been asked before 
now how many types the quickest hand can lift in an 
hour, so as to do fair work. We should not like to ven- 
ture a categorical reply; but on counting one by one the 
types of a part of a column of minion composed by a very 
quick hand, they were found to be few short of five thou- 
sand, or nearly one and a half per second of time. After 
all, quickness in composing is as much a thing of habit 
as of capacity. Ifa lad beginning his labours sees those 
around him working rapidly, he will learn to do the same 
himself, and vice versd. Forty years ago, the French 
compositors, even in their government offices, never 
dreamed of doing so much as a thousand an hour—in 
fact, as they laid each line in the galley as fast as it was 
composed, not venturing to put two lines in the com- 
posing stick, about a thousand in two hours was their 
average. But the advent of a number of English com- 
positors, driven to Paris by the panic of 1825, taught them 
new methods, and set them the example of rapidity, 
which they were not slow to follow—so that in a few 
years they even outstripped the islanders. 

From what has been already said, the reader may 
gather that the earnings of compositors vary greatly at 
different seasons, being affected very much by the nature 
of the work as well as by the quantity of it, while there 
are seasons when they may try in vain to get work of 
any description. The average earnings of the entire 
class throughout the year have been stated to be not 
more than twenty-seven shillings per week—and, looking 
to all the contingencies to which the trade is liable, this 
estimate is probably correct. There are also to be taken 
into account certain deductions from his earnings, such 
as his subscriptions to the Printers’ Union, his payments 
to the office club, and his contributions on behalf of 
tramps, of whom there are far too many—most of them 
scamps who have no intention of working—and who 
meet with far more encouragement than they deserve. 

With regard to the health of compositors, it may be 
said that there is nothing in the nature of their craft to ’ 
make it unhealthy. It is true that now and then a man 
gets his hand paralysed, perhaps for life, by working 
with hot types; but for this he has no one to blame but 
himself, and such instances are extremely rare. A 
compositor’s work is, on the whole, of a rather exciting 
and cheerful kind, and indeed, the merriment of the 
composing-room is at times exuberant. Perhaps he has 
too much exercise, especially if he chooses, after walking 
to the office, to stand all day—but it is perfectly possible 
to work at ease, sitting on a one-legged stool, as the 
elder hands often do. But, though there is nothing in 
the nature of the compositor’s business to make it un- 
healthy, there is often enough in the accidents of it to 
make it fatal and deadly. Masters wanting in humanity 
too often hire men’s services and “take their lives into 
the bargain.” Many of the London printing offices are 
mere species of “ black holes””—horrible dens into which 
it is a foul crime to thrust men to labour; often filthy 
with the dirt and rubbish of years, blackened with smoke, 
devoid of ventilation, and reeking with odours that 
would peison a carrion crow. The victims to this sort 
of atmosphere are all too numerous, and we could our- 
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selves fill a tolerable column with the names of young 
fellows whom we have in past years seen mown down 
by rapid consumption, generated in such detestable 
styes—young men mostly used to the fresh air of the 
country, and who, coming to London to win the means 
of settling in life, encountered disease and death through 
the barbarous neglect of their employers. In offices 
properly ventilated and cleansed, however, compositors 
work on to an advanced age, and we have known many 
who were still efficient hands after the allotted three- 
score and ten years had passed over their heads. Not 
unfrequently, the old hands, who have worked long in 
one place, are appointed to posts of easy responsibility ; 
as store-keepers, quoin-drawer men, etc.; and a few of 
them, overtaken by infirmity, find refuges in the Printers’ 
Almshouses, or relief from the Printers’ Pension So- 
ciety. 

The moral character of compositors is much better than 
it was in a past day. They are less given to intem- 
perance, and more to reading and self-improvement. The 
old gin-drinking whip, who required a “a quartern” to 
steady himself of a morning before his hands would leave 
off shaking, has disappeared from the stage. One sel- 
dom hears now of the practice of writing “ horse,” as 
it is termed, or charging for work which has xot been 
done; and the days are gone when a man getting 
drunk over his work in his frame would be allowed to 
sleep himself sober under it. The class has consequently 
risen in the scale of respectability during the last few 
lustres. Much of their improvement is doubtless owing 
to the improved surveillance they have undergone, and to 
the limitations which have been enforced in the article 
of beer and stimulants. Thus, in the office where this 


work is printed, the Ganymede from the public-house 
can only appear at seasonable times, when refreshment is 
needed—his entrance being through a turnstile, which 
The improvement, 


won’t turn at the forbidden hours. 
however, that results from mere restriction, is of small 
value compared to that which springs from personal 
motives; and as the printing-office is not a bad school 
for a man whose faculties, reflective or perceptive, are 
good for much, it happens continually that compositors 
are seen rising above their old status; they turn re- 
porters; they study languages, and become “ readers ;” 
they qualify themselves as assistant editors to news- 
papers ; nay, they fill the editorial chair, and write lead- 
ing articles, and pass judgment on public matters— 
often betraying no lack either of learning or good sense 
in the performance of their function. They are in fact 
better situated for the purposes of self-education than 
almost any other class of workmen; their intellect is, or 
ought to be, exercised in all they do; if paid by piece 
they are sure of intervals of leisure which may be turned 
to account ; and while working they are made familiar 
as well with the current topics of the day as with the 
best productions of past times. Further, the London 
compositor can avail himself of the free library and 
reading-rooms, in Racquet Court, enriched with many 
valuable works, and when out of employ can spend the 
whole day there in study if he please. What is more, 
if he have a fancy for Greek, he can go in forthe Bowyer 
annuity, and if he can master the language well enough 
to read off Sophocles with tolerable fluency, he will be 
likely to win it—as soon as it becomes vacant. The 
reader, perhaps, needs to be informed that the Bowyer 
annuity is derived from a sum bequeathed many years 
ago by a gentleman of that name, the interest of which 
is paid to the Londen compositor who knows most Greek. 
Who is the present recipient of the bonus (some £60 a 
year) we cannot specify. 





A good deal has been said lately on the subject of 
female compositors, and we are sometimes asked whether 
composing types is a legitimate employment for women. 
Most indubitably it is in all respects so, though not in 
offices planned for the othersex. The most renowned 
printer France ever boasted was a woman ; who worked her. 
self,and employed women. There is a work still in course 
of publication in London, the first three or four yearly 
volumes of which were “composed” by women, or rather 
girls, four of whom did the work of three men, and did 
it to perfection. There is in London a foreign printer, 
noted for the correctness of his press, whose compositors, 
for many years, were his own daughters. In fact, the work 
is of a kind particularly adapted for female fingers and 
female patience and temper and habits of neatness. The 
objections to employing females as compositors are madeon 
the ground of the work being dirty, of the heavy weights 
which have to be carried about, and of the long hours 
which printers often haveto work. Such objections are 
easily answered: in the first place, the dirt may be re- 
duced, and would be reduced to a trifle, in female hands, 
under good management; in the second place, there is 
no real necessity for carrying a weight above thirty 
pounds or so, in any office not a newspaper office, since 
a “form” might as well consist of two or four pieces as 
of one; and, as to the long hours of work, the women, 
we trust, would be in a position to refuse employment 
demanding the sacrifice of their natural rest, and of every 
domestic comfort. 





REMINISCENCES OF THE DUKE OF 
WELLINGTON. 


WE find the following interesting reminiscences of the 
great Duke in a “ Memoir* of the late Sir Thomas Mak- 
dougall Brisbane, Bart.,” one of his oldest friends, and 
most distinguished companions in arms. General Bris- 
bane knew Wellington in Galway, in 1790, when he was 
an un-noted lieutenant in a regiment of cavalry. He 
served under him through the Peninsular War, but was 
not at Waterloo, most of the veteran troops of the Penin- 
sula being then absent in America. He joined his old 
chief at Paris, and to this period most of the reminis- 
cences in his personal narrative belong. A special in- 
vitation was sent to Sir Thomas to take part in the 
funeral of the Duke, which the state of his health reluc- 
tantly compelled him to decline. He died in 1860, aged 
eighty-seven. 

“ No commander of ancient or modern times had such 
a power of instilling confidence into his troops as the 
Duke of Wellington. When we were marching into ac- 
tion, no individual, from the general down to the drummer, 
ever entertained any other impression thau that we were 
marching to victory. 

*T heard the Duke at his own table in Paris ask, 
‘What is the difference between Soult and me?’ A 
general pause ensued, when his Grace said, ‘I will tell 
you the difference. I often bring my army into an 
awkward scrape, but it always gets me out of it. Soult 
often did the same for his army, and then he was left by 
it.’ 

“As a proof of the Duke’s most excellent memory, 
while I was in his Grace’s house in Paris, a French lady 
wrote him a letter, telling him that she was the widow 
of a celebrated astronomer, and that he had left a valu- 
able clock, which she wished the Duke to purchase. He 

* Printed for private circulation. The substance of this valuable and 


interesting memoir, with a portrait of General Brisbane, will agpear in 
“The Leisure Hour.”’ 
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put the letter into my hand, saying, ‘ You know I know 
nothing about clocks; if you go and look at it, and tell 
ine ié is a good one, I will buy it.’ I did go, found ita 
first-rate clock, and recommended him to purchase it. 
He never told me whether he had done so or not, but at 
a review, many years afterwards, in Hyde Park, at which 
he commanded the troops under King William tv, I 
went up to his Grace before the review began; and one 
of the first things he said to me was, ‘You must come 
to Strathfieldsaye and see my clock ; it is going remark- 
ably well.’ 

“On my arrival in Paris, in 1815, from America, I 
had the honour of dining with the Duke of Wellington 
the following day. He spoke in the most feeling manner 
of his old army—namely, the cavalry, the artillery, the 
infantry, and the commissariat; and he summed up 
with these remarkable expressions, that when he broke 
up on the Garonne, after the battle of Toulouse, he had 
commanded the most perfect army that ever was in 
existence. In confirmation of which, I may mention 
that my brigade in the march through Portugal and 
Spain to the south of France, never was without its ra- 
tions but one day. 

“TI have every desire to see ample justice done to the 
brilliant career of the great Duke, as England may 
never see again such a warrior or such a statesman. 

“Tt has been said, I understand, that when the Duke 
was aid-de-camp to Lord Westmoreland, and afterwards 
to Lord Camden, that he drank too freely, gambled, and 
became deeply involved in debt. Now Inever in all my 
life, though night and day side by side with him, saw 
him unduly excited by wine, neither did I ever hear it 
alleged that he was given either to drinking or gambling. 
He always had his regiment (the 83rd) in most excel- 
lent order. He was social in his habits in 1790, when 
I first became acquainted with him, but never given to 
excess. At this time his personal ‘appearance and man- 
ners were extremely neat and elegant. Such he was 
from 1790 to 1795, while I had constant personal inter- 
course with him, and during the interval, till 1813, 
though separated in service, I had continual occasion to 
know his habits, and they were never otherwise. 

“ As an example of the discipline which the Duke 
maintained in his army, I may relate the following inci- 
dent, which took place in 1813. During autumn, we 
were near Bayonne, encamped upon a barren heath, 
where we could get no forage for our horses. My 
brigade-major came to me and said, ‘ Sir, there are about 
three hundred Frenchmen at our advanced post; are we 
to let them in?’ I replied, ‘We are not making war 
against the French inhabitants, only against the French 
army; therefore allow as many of them to come in as 
possible.’ They disposed of what they had brought with 
them, and were promptly paid. They went home and 
told their friends and countrymen how they had been 
received; and we never were in want afterwards all the 
time we were there—they even brought butter for us 
from Biscay, in Spain. I remarked to Sir Thomas Pic- 
ton, that the moraleffect we had produced here upon 
the people was more important to us than any battle we 
had gained. We paid for everything in the same man- 
ner as we doin England. I was wont to send for my 
landlord after dinner to take a glass of wine with me, 
that I might discover his opinion in general respecting 
affairs. He informed me that not only the French of- 
ficers, but also the French soldiers, had told the French 
inhabitants not to quit their houses, but to remain at 
home, as they had nothing to fear from the British 
army. As we approached and entered their towns we 
were received with the waving of handkerchiefs, and 





every demonstration of confidence and welcome. I never 
heard a complaint from any inhabitant against our sol- 
diers. 

“His Grace maintained the strictest integrity in every 
transaction, and he instilled into every officer in the army 
the same principle of honour. In illustration of which, 
the late Sir Colin Campbell told me that it cost the Duke 
in Paris fifteen pounds per day for fuel for his house. 
Yet, though this charge was manifestly enormous, his 
Grace promptly paid it. 

“In proof of the good understanding and courtesy 
that subsisted between the hostile armies in the Penin- 
sula, when we were at Hasparren, in Spain, we, of the 
third division, being driven from our position, the Duke 
immediately ordered up another division, which suc- 
ceeded in driving back the enemy from the ground which 
they had taken from us. Through this ground a small 
stream flowed, and a bridge across marked the position 
of the two armies. Their works being first finished, the 
enemy actually came over and helped us to throw up the 
works against themselves! This incident was well 
known to the division at the time. 

“ As the attempt on the Duke of Wellington’s life in 
Paris, in 1815, is perhaps not much known at home, I 
can give a correct account of it. I dined with his Grace 
on the very day on which it happened. When Mon- 
sieur de Cas, Minister of Police in Paris, came to examine 
the Duke’s servants on the subject, it was discovered 
that the assassin had placed himself exactly where the 
sentry stood, and as the porte cochére was so narrow that 
the sentries were obliged to fall back, and the carriage 
arrived at that point late in the dark night, the coachman 
and footman could see the face of the miscreant from the 
flash of the pistol. They testified that he had large 

fecoris and moustaches. The bullet had passed over the 
carriage. I went down next day to see where it had 
struck. It was obliquely across the street, nearly thirty 
yards’ distance. I distinctly saw the groove of the bullet 
on the wall. 

“While in Paris, the Duke asked me, during the weary 
days of 1817, to make a calculation of the French weights 
and measures, compared with those of England, the 
army of occupation being supplied according to the 
French standard. At the same time I calculated and 
drew out a table of foreign linear measures comparative 
with those of Great Britain. These the Duke caused 
to be printed at the army press. 

“ While with the army, I always carried with me a 
pocket sextant chronometer and an artificial horizon, 
which I have had round the world. I took altitudes of 
the sun when a halt in the march permitted, and ob- 
tained the true time. When we got to Toulouse, I 
went to the Observatory, and found the time agreed to 
within five seconds. In this way I kept the time of the 
army. 

“On my return from America, the late Major-General 
Sir Manby Power and the late Lord Kean informed me 
that they had written to the Duke of Wellington at 
Brussels, offering themselves for employment in the 
army which he was then forming for Waterloo. His 
Grace replied that he should be very happy to comply 
with their request ; but he could hold out no promise to 
them until Sir Thomas Brisbane had received the divi- 
sion which he preferred. This I learned from the above- 
named generals, but the Duke never mentioned it to me 
himself. : 

“I was indebted to his Grace for many kindnesses of 
which I never heard till long after, and that not from 
himself. It was he that procured for me the appoint- 
ment to the government of New South Wales from 
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Lord Bathurst, then Colonial Minister, and sponta- 
neously the Duke told him that he would be responsible 
for me. 

“In respect to the religious character and habits of 
the Duke of Wellington, I may relate, that while firmly 
attached to the Church of England, he had the most un- 
sectarian regard for the religious convictions of others. 
From the beginning of our personal acquaintance, he 
remembered the Sabbath, and embraced every occasion 
of public worship, both for himself and forthe army. It 
is well known that while commander-in-chief, he carried 
the regulation, that while every soldier should on the 
Lord’s day go to church, he was at perfect freedom to 
choose which. The following incident is worth record- 
ing. When in India, an officer, dining at the mess where 
Sir Arthur presided, was sporting his infidel sentiments. 
Wishing to change the conversation, he said, ‘S , 
did you ever read “ Paley’s Evidences?”’ The reply 
was in the negative. ‘ Well, then,’ said Sir Arthur, 
‘you had better read that book before you talk in the 
way you are doing.’ The occurrence passed away, and 
the conversation was soon forgotten; hut the reference 
to Paley’s work led Colonel S—— to inquire after it, 
and, haying obtained a copy, he read it with the most 
serious attention. He rose from its perusal with the 
fullest conviction of the falsehood of the system which 
he had formerly adopted, and of the Divine origin of 
Christianity. But he did not stop here. He was de- 
termined to examine the book itself, which claims to be 
the Word of God, which he soon saw and felt to bea 
revelation from Him. ‘The result was, that he cordially 
received the Redeemer, having seen and felt his need of 
him; believing in Jesus, he became a Christian, not in 
name only, but in deed and in truth. All his words and 
actions, in so far as I saw him, were in accordance with 
this incident. 

* As for me, his Grace was kind to the last. I had 
applied for a commission for the son of an old friend; 
the application reached him at Walmer Castle, on the 
13th September, 1852; the late Lord Raglan’s letter to 
me granting it, was dated the 14th, the very day on which 
the illustrious warrior exchanged this world, I trust, for 
a glorious eternity.” 

Our illustration presents the parish church of Walmer. 
As Lord Warden of the Cinque Ports, the Duke’s officjal 
residence on the south coast was Walmer Castle, where 
he died in 1852. 








ADVENTURES IN TEXAS. 
CHAPTER IIT. 


Rivine home with a friend, an old Texas settler, from 
driving the woods for deer in Matagorda County, as we 
were crossing a small prairie situated between Caney 
and Live Oak Creeks, and close to a small “ motte,” or 
island of timber, he halted and said, “I came nearer 
having my scalp lifted right here once than ever I did, 
and I have been in many a ‘tight place,’ Cap.”* Small 
inducement was necessary to get him to relate the tale, 
which I shall give as nearly as I can in his own words. 
T cannot hope it will prove as interesting to others as it 
did to me, listening to an actor in the affair, and on the 
very spot of its occurrence. 

“Tt was in the fall of 1835—I recollect the corn was 
getting ripe, for I liad been pulling fodder the day that 
what I am going to tell you happened. We on the 
coast had latterly not been much troubled by the 
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Mexicans, although, as you know, it was not until the 
21st of April in the following year, that, at the battle of 
San Jacinto, we finally gained our independence, and 
whipped the Mexicans clean out of the country, taking 
that grand rascal General Santa Anna prisoner. Old 
Sam Houston ought to have shot him for the massacre 
at the Alamo, instead of turning him loose to do more 
mischief. The Indians, too, had been pretty quiet, and 
we were beginning to congratulate ourselves on the 
peaceful times we were having after the constant strife 
of previous years. The Caronkawa Indians, our most 
troublesome tribe, we thought were down towards the 
Nueces River, Aransas Bay, into which it empties itself, 
that being a favourite haunt of theirs at that season. They 
were coast Indians, living principally on fish, oysters, and 
venison, never using horses like the prairie tribes, by 
whom they were utterly despised, performing all their 
journeys on foot, or in their ‘ dug outs,’ canoes hollowed 
out of the cotton wood and cypress trees. They were 
the finest men that ever I saw, standing straight as rifle 
barrels, and many being nearly seven feet high. They 
were armed with cedar bows, each warrior’s being the 
height of himselfi They tipped their cane arrows with 
bones and sometimes with hoop iron, which they ob- 
tained from barrels washed on shore from wrecks by the 
waves of the Gulf of Mexico, and which they showed 
considerable skill in fashioning, with such rude imple- 
ments as they had, to their purpose. 

“There was no love lost between us, be sure, for Cap- 
tain Randal Jones had fought them one whole day, on a 
creek in Gulf Prairie, which yet bears his name, and 
both sides were pretty considerably used up.” 

“T know Captain Jones,” I said, “and he told me of 
a shot made by one of the Indians in that very fight; 
the chief was at least fifty yards from a man named 
Barnett, and yet his arrow pierced through and through 
him, and stuck in a tree on the other side.” 

“ You are quite right; I knew Bill Barnett well; he 
was, like myself, one of Steve Austin’s first three hun- 
dred settlers; his widow yet lives up in Fort Bend 
County, and has an immense stock of cattle. But to 
get back to my story. 

“Bill Bucknell and Jack Smith were living about a 
mile apart at the head of Bucknell’s Prairie—you know 
it’s about three miles north of this; their houses have 
long since disappeared. Mrs. Bucknell, about four 
o'clock in the afternoon, when the sun was getting low, 
went over to call upon Mrs. Smith, taking a four 
months’ old baby in her arms. She paid her visit and 
had started on her way home, Mrs. Smith leaning on her 
gate looking after her, when, what was her horror to see 
an Indian start up out of the prairie grass, close to Mrs. 
Bucknell. There was a quick blow, the gleam of some- 
thing bright, and the mother fell dead at the feet of the 
red-skin, who instantly scalped her and killed the baby. 
To run into the house, bar the door, and fire off a gun 
to recall her husband from his cornfield, was but the 
work of a minute to Mrs. Smith. In the course of the 
night, all the settlers near knew of it, and savage enough 
we were at the brutal outrage. We met at Smith’s 
house ready to take the trail at the first crack of day, 
supposing it was only an outlying red-skin or two, and 
little thinking of the mess we were about to get into. 
With the first light we took up the track which led in 
for Caney Creek, and down towards Mrs. Thompson’s 
plantation, which is, as you are aware, in here, to the 
west, about two miles off; it then took out here by this 
island of timber, where we now are, and it seemed to 
trend for that nook in yon corner, where there was at that 





” “Cap.” is a contraction, all through the south-west, for captain. 


time a small beaten path, although it is now a good 
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wagon road, where I posted you this morning to look out 
fer deer. We followed on till we got about where you 
see that dark patch of gramma grass, when in an instant, 
before you could wink, up rose around us out of the tall 
grass, nigh on to two hundred warriors in their paint, 
yelling like demons, under their head chief, the Snapping 
Turtle. , Old Jimmison, our leader, knew the sarpent well. 

“¢T’ve heerd some considerable muss in my time, Cap, 
but that beat all creation: it was a caution to snakes, I 
guess. We just set ourselves back to back, in a kind of 
circle like, with our rifles pointing at the riptiles, who were 
dancing and yelling round, as they took good care to keep 
out of the range of our dreaded western rifles. All at 
once the whooping ceased, and Snapping Turtle, calling 
to him some of his chief braves, began to harangue them. 

“¢Jimmison,’ said old Bob Denis, a noted Indian 
fighter, ‘he’s trying to persuade the thieves to make a 
rush at us; he sees clear enough, that by sacrificing a few 
of his warriors he can get all our scalps. These are not 
like the cowardly Comanches and Lipans, who will not 
lose a man if they can help it. Take a rest off my 
shoulder: I'll hold my breath: and draw a bead at the 
turkey’s feather in the vagabond’s scalp-lock; that will 
allow for the bullet lowering a little at this distance; if 
you don’t drop him we are lost. Reserve your fire, the 
rest of you, in case they charge us: they’re uncertain 
varmints at the best; now, when he turns full front let 
drive at him.’ Jimmison took careful aim; there was a 
flash from his rifle; a dull thud came back from the chief’s 
broad chest, as, bounding from the ground, he fell for- 
ward on his face, dead. A savage howl came back, but 
the fall of their leader had evidently daunted them, and, 
bearing off his body, they started for the shelter of yonder 
timber, whilst we, drawing long breaths, sought the cover 
of this ‘motte,’ or island of timber. 

“Let us ride on; my story will soon be told, and I 
will conclude it as we go. As soon as we got back to 
Smith’s, we sent off riders to rouse the country all 
round, for we knew well, that so long as the tribe was 
so strong and we settlers were so thin and scattered, 
our wives and children would be in constant danger. 
Accordingly, having mustered all the men we could find, 
amounting to about sixty, we resumed the trail and fol- 
lowed them down to the coast, about thirty miles from 
where we had left them, or rather, they had left us, the 
day before. They were about two miles below where the 
present town of Matagorda now stands. We found them 
in a small wood which is now called, in consequence of 
the fight, Battle Island. The whole tribe was there— 
women and children, old men and warriors; I am sorry 
to say none found mercy. Bucknell was almost insane 
from his loss, and spared no one, observing, in western 
fashion, that it was necessary to destroy the nits as well 
as the insects. We surrounded them and fought for two 
days, and exterminated the tribe; three, only, are sup- 
posed to have escaped; and thus were ‘ wiped out,’ you 
may say, in a few hours, the whole tribe of the Carankowa 
Indians. One only, to my knowledge, remains, Old Jack, 
the red-skin, you must have often seen loafing round the 
groceries in Matagorda. He was present when the 
Snapping Turtle was killed, and now, in broken English, 
often says that, but for Jimmison’s shot, the whites 
would have met the fate that befel his people.” 

Such is a specimen of the sad scenes that darken the 
early annals of countries where savage and “ civilized ” 
life come into collision. 

The colonists may appear to have taken cruel retribu- 
tion, but they doubtless regarded the matter in the light 
of self-defence, as their families would be in constant 
peril from these savage and treacherous foes. 
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SOMETHING ABOUT BENBOW. 


Few readers who have any pretensions to an acquaintance 
with Naval History will be ignorant of the exploits of 
the renowned Admiral Benbow, whose name, celebrated 
alike in song and story, is preserved in some of the most 
cherished and popular of our naval legends: and we doubt 
not that some account of this remarkable man, more de- 
tailed than that afforded by the dry relation of historical 
fact, will prove interesting to many. Like his French 
contemporary, Jean Bart, he rose from humble life to a 
position of high rank in the service of his country, and 
affords a notable example of a “ self-made man.” 

John Benbow was the descendant of a very ancient 
and worthy Shropshire family, and appears to have 
entered the merchant service at a very early age. His 
father (from whom he inherited nothing) dying soon 
afterwards, he devoted himself thereafter with much zeal 
to the duties of his profession, for which he seems to 
have had a great affection. No anecdotes of his early life 
appear to have been preserved ; nor was he in any way a 
noted man till he had reached the age of thirty, when 
the following accident opened up to him the career 
in which he so greatly and gloriously in after years dis- 
tinguished himself. 

In the year 1686, Benbow, who had by that time risen 
to the command of a merchant vessel (called after his 
father, the “ Benbow Frigate”), was attacked on his pas- 
sage to Cadiz by a Szlee rover. Though supported by 
a very inferior crew, he defended himself against the 
pirates with the utmost bravery, and at length, on their 
boarding, repulsed them with the loss of thirteen men 
on the part of the Moors. With more than the usual 
ferocity of the times, he ordered that the heads of the 
Moors should be cut off, and, preserving them, he pre- 
sented them, on landing, to the magistrates of the town, 
in the presence of the officers of the custom-house. The 
Spaniards were exceedingly struck at the ghastly spec- 
tacle, and no less astonished at the account of his adven- 
ture, who with so small a force had been able to defeat such 
a number of barbarians. They sent an account of the 
whole matter to the Court of Madrid, and Charles un, 
then King of Spain, was so much pleased with it that he 
would needs see the English captain, who made a 


journey to court, where he was received with great tes- 


timonies of respect, and not only dismissed with a hand- 
some present, but his Catholic Majesty was also pleased 
to write a letter in his behalf to King James, who, upon 
the Captain’s return to England, gave him a ship, which 
was his introduction to the Royal Navy. 

His subsequent rise, after being thus curiously brought 
under the notice of his sovereign, was extremely rapid. 
His chief employment was cruising in the Channel for the 
protection of English commerce, varied by occasional 
attacks upon the French ports. So great was his per- 
sonal courage and energy, that he was the most popular 
leader of the day in expeditions involving skill and 
bravery. It is said that he furnished the occasion 
of William 1m’s perpetrating the only pun he was ever 
known to have made. Some court favourite whose 
courage was not equal to his interest, having been no- 


minated to a command of this description, many and | 


weighty objections were raised against his employment; 
and at length William, convinced that they were well 
founded, exclaimed, “ Well, then, I suppose we must spare 
our Beau, and send honest Benbow.” 

In November, 1693, Commodore Benbow sailed from 
England with a squadron of twelve ships, four bomb 
ketches, and ten brigantines, to St. Malo, which they 
bombarded for three days successively, and, taking ad- 
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vantage of a dark night, a fresh gale, and strong tide, 
sent in a fire-ship of a peculiar construction in order 
to burn the town; but she struck upon a rock at 
some distance, and the engineer set her on fire and 
retreated. She continued burning for some time, 
and at length blew up with such an explosion as shook 
the whole town like an earthquake, unroofed three 
hundred houses, threw down the greater part of the 
wall towards the sea, “and,” says the old history from 
which this is taken “ broke all the glass and earthen- 
ware for three leagues around!” Besides this, a capstan 
that weighed two hundred pounds was thrown into the 
place, and, falling upon a house, levelled it to the ground. 
The inhabitants were in such consternation that St. 
Malo might have been taken without resistance. Ben- 
bow does not, however, appear on this occasion to have 
acted with his usual energy, as no attempt was made to 
get possession of the place. A fort was, however, de- 
molished, and the town was considerably damaged by 
the effects of the bombardment. 

Benbow’s next expedition (in 1695) was the blockade 
of Dunkirk, during which he had under his command a 
mixed squadron of English and Dutch ships. The famous 
Jean Bart, a native of that port, managed, with a 
squadron of seven frigates, to elude them, and, putting to 
sea, destroyed a fleet of eighty-six English merchantmen, 
and made a descent near Newcastle, where he collected 
a large booty. Benbow’s annoyance at the want of 
vigilance displayed by those under his orders is said to 
have been expressed, on this occasion, in words more 
true and emphatic than polite. 

The refinements of the modern navy had not then in- 
truded their levelling principles (as the men of the old 
school call them) on the quarter-decks of his Majesty’s 
ships, nor indeed into the private lives of their officers. 
Benbow himself was rather given to coarse language; and 
itis a well known fact that, on one occasion, on observing 
that a midshipman whom he had asked to dine with him 
had so far forgotten himself as to appear in a clean white 
shirt, his anger at the middy’s presumption got the 
better of his politeness, and the young gentleman was 
directed, with an oath, to “go below and put on a blue 
shirt; and not to let his admiral see him apeing his 
betters in future.” 

After the conclusion of the peace of Ryswick, Benbow 
was despatched to the West Indies in command of a 
very small squadron consisting only of three frigates. 
Many reasons conspired to render the presence of an 
English naval force in these seas very desirable. Our 
colonies were weak and defenceless, the seas swarmed 
with pirates, and a Scotch colony which had been estab- 
lished at Darien, much against the wishes of the govern- 
ment, had provoked several attacks from the Spaniards. 
Having settled the affairs of the West Indian islands, 
which had previously been in a very disturbed and un- 
settled cendition, he devoted his attention to obtaining 
information respecting the Spanish ports and settlements, 
as he had been privately instructed to do before leaving 
England. Towards the latter end of the year he re- 
turned to Jamaica, and shortly afterwards received orders 
to return home, which he did, bringing with him six 
men-of-war. The House of Commons were much dis- 
pleased at certain circumstances which attended the 
sending home of this squadron; but with regard to the 
admiral, the greatest compliments were paid to his 
courage, capacity, and integrity by all parties; and the 
king, as a mark of his estimation of his services, granted 
him an augmentation of his arms, which consisted in 
adding to the bent bows which he already bore, some 
arows; “which single act of Boyal favour,” says his 
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biographer, “sufficiently destroys the foolish report of 
his mean extraction.” His conduct in this expedition 
raised him so much in the king’s esteem, that he con- 
sulted him more frequently than any man of his rank, 
and yet without making the admiral himself vain, or ex- 
posing him in any degree to the dislike of the minister. 

And now we come to the closing glory of Benbow’s 
life. Affairs in the West Indies began to look threaten- 
ing, and a war with France appearing imminent, the 
King determined to increase to its utmost extent the 
efficiency of his navy. Benbow was promoted out of turn, 
by Royal command, to the rank of Vice-Admiral of the: 
Blue, and the command of the West Indian squadron 
was conferred npon him. In the latter part of the fol- 
lowing year he engaged the French squadron cruising off 
the neighbourhood of Carthagena, and lost his life from 
the effects of wounds received in the action, which is thus 
graphically described by the author of “ Deeds of Naval 
Daring.” 

In the autumn of the year 1702, having received notice 
that the French Admiral Ducasse, with a squadron of 
five ships, was in the neighbourhood of Carthagena,. 
Benbow sailed from the West Indies, in order to engage: 
him, with his flag flying, in the “ Breda,” having under 
his orders seven ships, carrying from 70 to 48 guns. 
He succeeded in falling in with the enemy on the after-- 
noon of the 19th of August, and immediately made the 
signal for his ships to engage; but the leading vessels: 
of his squadron, either from disaffection or cowardice, 
held back, and were only partially engaged that day. The 
following morning (the 20th) the Admiral determined to: 
change his mode of attack, and himself to lead into action, 
thinking that the other ships would not leave him to 
contend single-handed against the enemy; but the majo- 
rity were either traitors or cowards, and Benbow, in the 
“ Breda,” supported by the “ Ruby,” of 54 guns, Captain 
George Walton, and the “ Falmouth,” 48 guns, Captain 
Samuel Vincent, had during that day the running fight 
all to themselves. On the 2lst, the third day of the 
action, the “ Ruby” was disabled, and ordered by the 
Admiral to proceed to Port Royal, while the “ Falmouth” 
was so far astern as to be unable to get into action. Ben- 
bow, netwithstanding, still continued the chase, with the 
signal for close action flying night and day, and on the 
24th came up with the sternmost of the enemy’s ships, 
and commenced an animated contest. ‘Three times he 
boarded the French Admiral in person, receiving a 
severe wound in his face and another in his arm, and at. 
last his right leg was shattered to pieces by a chain-shot ; 
he was carried below, but presently ordered his cot to 
be brought on deck, whence he continued for the whole 
day to give the necessary orders, with the same re- 
solution as before; and when one of his lieutenants 
expressed his sorrow for the loss of his leg, he replied, 
“T am sorry for it too; but I had rather have lost them 
both than seen this dishonour brought upon the English 
nation; but—do you hear?—if another shot should. 
take me off, behave like brave men and fight it out.’” 
At this stage of the action the main body of the French, 
seeing four of the English ships not only refraining from 
engaging, but almost running away, immediately bore- 
down upon the Admiral, and, ranging up between him 
and their now disabled consort, poured all their fire into- 
the “ Breda,” by which that ship’s rigging was so shat- 
tered that she was obliged to lay by to repair it. When 
refitted, however, Benbow again gave orders to pursue the 
enemy, sending an order to the malcontent captains to 
keep their line and behave like men. Upon this, Captain 
Kirby, who was one of them, came on board the flag 
ship, and gave his opinion, that the Admiral “had. 
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better desist, as the French were very strong, and that, 
from what was past, he might guess he could make 
nothing of it.” The rest of the captains, when sent for, 
concurred in the opinion, and signed a joint paper to 
the same effect. This proceeding satisfied the Admiral 
that they would not fight, and, disheartened and wounded 
in mind as well as body, he at length gave way. At 
this time the English force consisted of six ships in good 
condition, with only eight men killed except in Benbow’s 
own ship, the “ Breda;’ whereas the enemy had only 
five ships, and one of those disabled, and in tow. The 
following letter, from the French Admiral Ducasse to 
Benbow, shows his opinion of what might have been 
the result :— ¢ 

“Sir,—I had little hopes on Monday last but to have 
supped in your cabin; but it pleased God to order it 
otherwise, and I am thankful for it. As for those cowardly 
captains who deserted you, hang them up, for they de- 
serve it. Yours, “ DUCASSE.” 

Benbow, with his malcontent squadron, returned to 
Jamaica,and there, wounded and broken-hearted, yielded 
up his breath. It is satisfactory to know that the 
traitorous cowardly officers who deserted their Admiral, 
met their just fate on returning to England—two being 
executed, one dying before his trial, and the other being 
imprisoned for life. 

The author of a work recently published, gives the 
following account of a visit to the tomb of this “ naval 
worthy,” which is situated in the little church of St. 
Andrew’s, Kingston, Jamaica :— 

“Our drive lay through the street in which was 
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situated St. Andrew’s Church, a small building, whose 
only point of interest seemed to be its extreme age; 
We had driven some little way past it, when B—— sud. 
denly observed, ‘By the bye, would you like to see 
Benbow’s tomb ?’ 

“* What! the tomb of the celebrated naval hero? Is 
he buried here? I was not aware of it.’ 

“So the horse was pulled up, and after a somewhat 
lengthened search for the sexton, who had the keys, we 
found that sable individual in the belfry, and, guided by 
him, entered the edifice. I was much struck by the old- 
world appearance which its interior presented. The 
various tombs and tablets were, in spite of their anti- 
quity, in a perfect condition, and the inscriptions might 
have been cut just ten years ago instead of one or two 
hundred, so sharp did they still remain. 

“One could not help gazing with respect at the stone 
beneath which lay the ashes of one of England’s greatest 
naval worthies : it was classic ground, and his body 
finds a fit resting place in the island to which he ren- 
dered such services, and in whose defence (to a certain 
extent) he lost his life. 

“ Deptford Churchyard has, generally speaking, been 
pointed out by tradition as the last resting place of the 
illustrious Benbow. How it came to be so considered itis 
difficult to say; but it is very certain that the existence 
of the tomb in St. Andrew’s Church is known to but 
comparatively few residents in Jamaica, and they regard 
it with great indifference.”’* 

In concluding this slight sketch, we may express our 
hope and belief that our navy, although its officers are 
no longer distinguished for the blunt vulgarity of olden 
'| times, can yet produce, when the necessity for them 
|| arises, spirits as loyal, brave, and patriotic as the lion- 





|| hearted Benbow. 





A YOUTHS’ INSTITUTE. 


} it r . *. . 
| We are almost repeating a truism when we remind our 


wT readers that the shoals and quicksands upon which men 





make shipwreck, not merely of their worldly fortunes 


iit but of their moral character and capacity for future 


must necessarily pass. 


well-doing, lie thickest along the shore of the ocean of 
|| life, in the track over which the young and inexperienced 
It is just at that period when 
character is forming, and when firm, well-founded prin- 
ciples are hardly to be looked for, that the strongest 


it || temptations beset the youth of our land. The recogni- 


tion of this fact has led, during the last half century 
especially, to the establishment of libraries, reading-rooms, 


I My i! . . . . . 
| \\\'\\| classes, clubs, and institutions of various kinds—all hav- 


| ing for their avowed object the cultivation of the mind 


Mili] and morals through the medium of wholesome excitement 


ii] faculties. 


to the expanding intellect, and also to the physical 
The good that has been done by Mechanics’ 


y \ Institutions, by Public Libraries and Free Reading-rooms, 
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\| by Young Men’s Associations, and other institutions of a 
like kind, is too well known to need more than a refer- 





frequently found that they have one serious drawback, inas- 
much as, being designed forthe use of young men and men 
of more advanced age, they are not so available to boys 
i| and lads. It is true that most of them do receive boys, 
admitting them to such privileges as are deemed suitable 
\| for them ; but i in practice, the boy, if _ be modest and 


: i ence here; but whatever their merits and efficiency, it is 
: 
mM 





* The Cruise of the “St. George” on the North American and West 
London. Saunders and Otley. 1962, 
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A YOUTHS’ 


this is not the case, he rarely feels himself at home 
amidst a crowd of seniors, and cannot be stirred to emu- 
lation by students who have left him far behind in the 
pursuit after knowledge. 

Thus, many have felt that Boys’ Institutions, in which 
boys and lads only should be received, are a desider- 
atum. There are thousands of boys in every great city, 
who, leaving work at a comparatively early hour in the 
evening, have the long leisure until bed-time at their 
command, and who want both the inducement and the 
means to employ it profitably. Both of these might be 
afforded at small cost; and we are inclined to think, 
that were such institutes established in districts where 
they are called for, and carried on economically on a 
scale of sufficient magnitude, they might in the end be 
made self-supporting through the accession of numbers. 

Meanwhile, we invite the reader’s attention to an in- 
teresting experiment in this direction, which has been 
going on since the month of July, 1861, in the Moscow 
Road, Bayswater, and the nucleus of which was formed 
in October of the previous year, the first meetings be- 
ing held in a small room in Bishop’s Road. By the 
rules of the Society, pupils are admitted between the 
ages of sixteen and eighteen, on payment of a trifling 
entrance-fee, and a subscription, payable in advance, of 
fourpencea week. The advantages thus easily purchased 
are, amongst others, a pleasant cheerful home during the 
evening hours ; instruction in writing, arithmetic, mathe- 
matics, languages, landscape and architectural drawing, 
stenography, etc.; the use of chess-boards, of a gym- 
nasinm fitting upin the ground in the rear of the building, 
and of a well-selected library, one portion of which is for 
lending, and another for use in the Institute. In addition 
to the above advantages, there is a Bible-class held on 
Sunday afternoons in the lecture-room, where lectures 
on various subjects are occasionally delivered. The 
Bible-class is attended by an average of from forty to 
fifty of the boys, their whole number consisting of eighty ; 
though it would have amounted to, probably, double that 
number by this time, had not the limited accommodation 
compelled the refusal of applicants for admission. 

The members testify their appreciation of the Insti- 
tute by the regularity of their attendance and the eager 
use of the advantages it offers them. Many of them are 
advancing well in their studies, and all seem earnest in 
their endeavours after improvement. They made a sub- 
scription among themselves, and raised twelve pounds, 
towards securing the premises they now occupy; they 
have contributed liberally, considering their means, 
towards alleviating the distress in Lancashire, and have 
pledged themselves to further contributions; they sup- 
plied the funds for erecting the gymnasium; and they 
have purchased a harmonium for the practice of the 
musical students, and which is played by one of their 
number at their religious services. The object of the 
institution is simply “to provide for its members sound 
practical instruction, based upon christian principles ;” 
and the committee state that it is their desire carefully 
to guard against the evil of rendering the lads discon- 
tented with the position in which, by God’s providence, 
they are placed, their object being rather to enable them 
to fulfil the duties of their respective positions with more 
credit to themselves, and benefit to those around them. 

A visit to this rising Institute, from which we have 
jast returned, has impressed us with the idea that the 
only regretful circumstances connected with it are its 
limited accommodation, and the debt in which it is at pre- 
sent involved—though that is of no great amount. We 
should like to see it accommodating and educating from 
six to eight hundred pupils, instead of from si.'ty to 
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eighty; in that case its debt would vanish, as the sub- 
scriptions of the members would meet all expenses. In 
the meantime, we commend its necessities to the con- 
sideration of our philanthropic readers, who can visit the 
Institute for themselves: they will see that it is well 
ordered and wisely governed, and that, as itis producing 
results of the best kind, their liberality is not in danger 
of being misapplied. If the debt be rapidly cleared off, 
and funds obtained for enlarging the premises, it may 
be rendered doubly effective, and will be all the nearer 
to the desired consummation of being not merely “ self- 
helping” but self-supporting. 

We are not aware whether there are in existence any 
other institutions of a similar kind to the above—we 
mean, in which boys and lads form a kind of educational 
democracy without the mingling of adults—but we can- 
not help wishing that such sdécieties abounded. They 
would prove, or we are much mistaken, the nurseries of 
a race of frank, free-hearted, out-spoken, generous men ; 
for these are the qualities natural to boyhood, and it is 
in a great measure because the naturally unsophisticated 
nature of the boy is effaced by his too early contact with 
the world, that such qualities are rare among older peo- 
ple. Weare not venturing this opinion without some 
foundation for it. In our young days—when we were 
“climbing the ladder of the teens ”—we knew something 
of a “ youths’ institute,” on a still smaller scale than this 
in the Moscow Road, though it was, in some sort, of an 
analogous description. It consisted of seven apprentice 
lads—afterwards increased, at the earnest request of 
two others, to nine. They subscribed each sixpence a 
week to pay the hire of a large room, where in winter- 
time a fire was lighted at six in the evening. Each lad 
brought a chair for himself to sit on round the long cen- 
tral deal table. All brought what books, maps, drawing 
materials, and musical instruments they possessed; and 
what is more, they all brought the will to make a good 
use of them. . Then they set to work at digesting a code 
of laws by which they were to be governed, and, that 
done, rigidly adhered to them, until the “ club” was dis- 
solved in its sixth year, by the expiration of their inden- 
tures. That club had no such advantages, or comforts 
either, as are open to the lads of the present day ; they 
had no masters to teach them—no lecturers to delight 
them—no scientific professor with his apparatus to 
astonish them; but, banishing all idle and irreverent 
talk under penalty of fine, they read, they drew, they 
practised music, they wrote essays and subjected them 
to general criticism, and they discussed topics, literary, 
political, religious, and other. In this way they spent 
the winters; in summer, varying their studies by occa- 
sional rambles in the fields, and on the water. Doubtless 
they were not always wise, for they sometimes meddled 
with subjects it would have been better to let alone; and 
perhaps they got knowledge faster than they got wisdom, 
which came with added years. One thing has to be 
said, however, of those nine apprentice lads, now—after 
the lapse of forty years from the formation of their club— 
they all prospered in life, some earlier, and some later, 
some in the trades to which they served their time, and 
others in professions which they assumed ata later 
period—all, we repeat, prospered; those who are dead, 
died respected, owing no man anything but love; and 
the few who are still living, live in comfort and com- 
petence. This, perhaps, is not mucli to boast of, but it 
shows that sowing the seeds of knowledge is better than 
“sowing wild oats,” which is too apt to be the occu- 
pation of youth who have no profitable employment for 
their leisure. To provide boys and lads with that, must 
always be the main endeavour of the “ Youths’ Institute.” 
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Varieties, 


CuristiAN Frrenpsuir.—This life is such a momentary 
thing, and all its interests have so shrunk in my estimation, 
since, by the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, I became atten- 
tive to the things of another, that, like a worm in the bnd of 
all my friendships and affections, this very thought would eat 
out the heart of them all, if I had a thousand ; and were their 
date to terminate with this life, I think I should have no in- 
clination to cultivate such a fugitive business. Yet friendship 
is necessary to our happiness here, and, built upon Christian 
principles, upon which only it can stand, is a thing even of 
religions sanction; for what is that love which the Holy 
Spirit, speaking by St.John, so much inculcates, but friend- 
ship ?—the only love which deserves the name; a love which 
can toil, and watch, and deny itself, and go to death for its 
brother. Worldly friendships are a poor weed compared with 
this.—Letters of William Cowper. 


Lonpon Srreets.—There are 2800 streets in London, mea- 
suring 3000 miles. If placed in a straight line they would 
extend for more than twice the distance from Calais to Con- 
stantinople, and walking ten miles a day, it would take a 
person more than a year to traverse them, while in the interim 
a new city, with from 60,000 to 70,000 inhabitants, would have 
sprung up. 

A NINETY-NINE YEARS’ LeEASE.—I must tell you a story of 
a Cornish gentlewoman who held a lease under the Duke of 
Bolton by her own life only—ninety-nine years—and going at 
the term’s end ten miles to give it up. She obtained kind per- 
mission to continue in the house as long as she lived, and was 
asked to drink a glass of wine. She did take one, but declined 
the second, saying, “she had to ride home in the twilight upon 
@ young colt, and was afraid to make herself giddy headed.” — 
Mrs. Piozzi’s Autobiography. 


Envy.—Rising glory occasions the greatest envy, as kindling 
fires the greatest smoke. Envy is the reverse of charity ; and 
as that is the supreme source of pleasure, so this of pain. 
Envy has under its banner, hatred, calumny, and treachery. 

“ She never smiles but when the wretched weep, 
Nor lulls her malice with a moment’s sleep. 
Restless in spite; while watchful to destroy, 
She pines and sickens at another’s joy ; 
For to herself, distressing and distrest ; 
She bears her own tormenter in her breast.”—Dr. Youne. 

An ArrectionaTe Ducx.—A few years ago we kept, for amuse- 
ment, some ducks and fowls. One spring we placed some 
duck’s eggs under a hen for incubation. Only one duck was 
the result ; this my sister took under her sole charge, wrapped 
it in flannel and deposited it in a basket near the kitchen fire. 
Duckey grew fast, and became as much domesticated as the 
cat, with whom it used to settle down before the fire. It was 
fed principally with bread sopped in milk, until two months 
old; and so knowing and affectionate did it become, that it 
followed my sister in all parts of the house. When it lost 
sight of her it would manifest great distress by quacking and 
striking the door or floor with its bill. On seeing her again it ap- 
peared unmistakeably delighted, and made a very peculiar noise, 
running close to her and keeping near her as much as possible, 
and if she sat down would even endeavour to get on her lap, 
but never succeeded till it was full grown. Duckey rarely 
went into the water; when it did, it swam very slowly, 
although it moved its legs rather rapidly, which we thought 
was caused partly by fear, and partly from the length of time 
it was prevented from going into the pond. One day, unfor- 
tunately, it strayed from the premises and was lost, so-l am 
unable to give any account of its end.—u. G. kK. (Enjield.) 


Death OF THE Princess CHARLOTTE.—Nothing but having 
been an actor in the scene could convey an idea of the state of 
the kingdom. It seemed as if every family had lost an indi- 
vidual from its own circle, who was more or less dear. All 
was sorrow, lamentation, regret, varied only in kind and degree. 
The charge of want of religion and loyalty in the lower classes 
is totally disproved by the manner in which the day of her 
funeral was kept throughout the whole country. There was 
a universal pause from labour as on a Sabbath day—or rather 
as it ought to be on a Sabbath day—and a general laying aside 
of every thought of business and pleasure. It was a day of 
prayer and humiliation. The churches and all places of reli- 
gious worship were overflowing. All sectarian barriers were 





broken down by the strong feelings of compassion for the living, 
reverence and regret for the dead. Indeed, when I say plea- 
sure was laid aside, I express myself improperly, for it seemed 
never to have been thought of in any shape from the time of 
this deep disappointment to a generous, a devoted, and an 
enlightened nation. Had a fast day been appointed by public 
authority, this affecting expression of general sorrow would 
not have been so clear a proof of the impression made by one 
whose name is enshrined in our hearts, and who will be re- 
membered for ever as a model of all that is touching and noble, 
spirited and affectionate, dignified and condescending. The 
Sunday after her death, all our servants, down to the very 
kitchen-maid, appeared at prayers in deep mourning. She 
has been wept in every cottage, and her loss has scarcely yet 
been thought of as a political calamity, it has come so near 
every heart as a private sorrow.—Remains of Mis. Trench. 


Lakce Cannony.—It is an error to suppose the manufacture 
of large cannon a perfectly modern accomplishment. The 
22-inch gun of Constantinople, and the 28-inch guns of the 
Dardanelles, were made many years ago. The great gun of 
the Kremlin, in Moscow, is reputed to be the largest in the 


world. It is 36 inches in calibre, 18 feet long, and weighs 
97,500 lbs. The inscription shows it to have been made in 
1586. 


BaD AND WorsE.—It is an old hackneyed argument in favour 
of boxing that it is better than the stiletto! In my youth I 


used also to hear that “ cards were better than scandal,” as if. 


there were no third manner of passing the evening.—Remains 
of Mrs. Trench. 


Wonrtn or a True CuristiAaN.—When Henry tv, King of 
France, was told of the King of Spain’s ample dominions, 


“He is King of Castile, and I,’ quoth Henry, “am King. 


of France; he is King of Navarre, and I am King of France; 
he is King of Naples, and I am King of France ; he is King of 
the Sicilies, Nova Hispania, of the Western Indies, and I am 
King of France.” He thought the kingdom of France equivalent 
to all those. So let the soul of every true Christian solace 
itself against all the wants of this mortal pilgrimage in this, 
that it is a member of the church: one hath more learning or 
wit, yet I am a Christian ; another hath more honour or pre- 
ferment in the world, yet I am a Christian; another hath 
more silver, and gold, and riches, yet I am a Christian; an- 
other hath larger possessions, yet, through God’s grace, I have 
an inheritance in heaven, I am a Christian. Were but this 
consideration of the true Christian’s worth laid in the balance 
of the sanctuary, it would weigh down all temporary conceits 
whatsoever. 


Tur Expreror Louis Naporron.—On the day when I left 
London to repair to the Chateau d’Eu, the 6th of August 1840, 
Prince Louis Napoleon, towards four o’clock in the morning, 
disembarked near Boulogne, and with his name alone for an 
army, attempted for the second time the conquest of France. 
What would be the astonishment to-day of any. rational man, 
who, having slept since that date the sleep of Epimenides, 
should see, on waking, that Prince upon the throne of 
France and invested with supreme power? I cannot read 
again without some embarrassment what was said by all the 
world in 1840, and what I wrote myself with reference to what 
we all called “amad and ridiculous adventure,” and to its hero. 
Even if I could do so with full liberty, I should refrain, on per- 
sonal convictions, from reproducing at present the language 
which was then held in all quarters. Providence seems some- 
times to delight in confounding the judgments and conjectures 
ofmen. Yet there is nothing in the strange contrast between 
the incident of 1840 and the Empire of to-day, beyond what is 
natural and clear. No event ever shook the confidence of 
Prince Louis Napoleon in himself and his destiny; in despite 
of the success of others and of his own reverses, he remained a 
stranger to doubt and discouragement. Twice, vainly and 
wrongfully, he sought the accomplishment of his fortune. He 
never ceased to reckon on it, and waited the propitious oppor- 
tunity. It came at last, and foued him confident and ready to 
attempt everything—an eminent example of the power which 
preserves, in the dark shadows of the future, persevering faith, 
and a great lesson te all who doubt and bend easily under the 
blows of fortune.—Guwizot’s “Himbassy to the Cowt of St 
James's,” 














